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Thompson was a man of about his own age, and
the mob, supposing Whittier to be he, pelted the
poet with rotten eggs and, worse than that, with
stones. Their aim was bad, for they scarcely
touched Whittier with the more serious missiles,
which rattled instead on the wooden fence behind
him. He said it made him feel like the Apostle
Paul. Another abolitionist, a Mr. Kent, at this
moment providentially opened his street-door, and
Whittier was pulled in out of the angry crowd. I
forget exactly what happened next, but there was
a great deal of shouting and firing, and in the
process of time George Thompson seems to have
joined the other anti-slavery men in their refuge.
At all events, Mr. Whittier described, with immense
animation and spirit, how it became necessary at
length to make a dash, and how Thompson and he
were brought in a carriage to a side-door, and the
horse suddenly whipped through the unexpectant
crowds out of the town and far away before
any one thought of pursuing them. At this final
recital the old gentleman could remain seated no
longer, but started from his chair and fought
his battle o'er again. No doubt it was all recorded
history, and could be reconstructed with closer
accuracy from the books, but it was a delightful
and quite sufficing experience to hear it thus told
by the most distinguished person engaged, after an
interim of nearly fifty years.

If it is not too trifling, I must mention, in connec-
tion with his magnificent, lustrous eyes, that, the